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Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. 8%. FORKEL. 


(Continued fsom p. 34 ) 


CHAPTER III. 

John Sebastian Bach’s manner of managing 
the clavichord is admired by all those who have 
had the good fortune to hear him, and envied by 
all those who might themselves pretend to be con- 
sidered as good performers. ‘That this mode of 
playing on the clavichord must have been very 
different from that in use among Bach’s predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, may be easily imagined ; 
but hitherto nobody has explained in what this 
difference properly consisted. 

If we hear the same piece played by ten 
equally skilful and practised performers, it will 
produce, under the hand of each, a different 
effect. Each will draw from the instrument a 
different kind of tone, and also give to these tones 
a greater, or less degree of distinctness. Whence 
can this difference arise, if all the ten performers 
have sufficient readiness and practice? Merely 
from the mode of touching the instrument, which, 
in playing on the clavichord, is the same thing as 
the pronunciation in speech. In order to make 
the delivery (as it may be called) perfect in play- 
ing, as well as in speaking or declaiming, the great- 
est distinctness is required in the production of the 
tones, as in the pronunciation of the words. 
But this distinctness is susceptible of very various 
degrees. Even in the lowest degrees we can un- 
derstand what is played or said; but it excites no 
pleasure in the hearer, because this degree of dis- 
tinctness compels him to some exertion of his 
attention. But attention to single tones or words 
ought to be rendered unnecessary, that the hearer 
may direct it to the ideas and their connection, 
and for this we require the highest degree of dis- 
tinctness in the production of single tones, as in the 
pronunciation of single words. 

I have often wondered that C. Ph. Emanuel 
Bach, in his “ Essay on the True Manner of 
Playing on the Clavichord,” did not describe at 
length this highest degree of distinctness in the 
touch of that instrument, as he not only possessed 
it himself, but because in this consists one of the 











chief differences, by which Bach’s mode of play- 
ing on the clavichord is distinguished from all 
others. He says, indeed in the chapter on the 
style of performance: “ Some persons play as if 
they had glue between their fingers; their touch 
is too long, because they keep the keys down 
beyond the time. Others have attempted to avoid 
this defect, and play too short, as if the keys were 
burning hot. ‘This is also a fault. The middle 
path is the best.” But he should have taught, and 
described to us, the means of attaining this middle 
path. I will endeavor to make the matter plain, 
as far as such things can be made plain without 
oral instructions. 

According to Sebastian Bach’s manner of plac- 
ing the hand on the keys, the five fingers are bent, 
so that their points come into a straight line over 
the keys, lying in a plane surface under them, in 
such a manner, that no single finger has to be 
drawn nearer, when it is wanted, but that every 
one is ready over the key which it may have to 
press down. From this manner of holding the 
hand, it follows,—1st. That no finger must fall 
upon its key, or (as often happens) be thrown on 
it, but must be placed upon it, with a certain con- 
sciousness of the internal power and command 
over the motion. 2nd. The impulse thus given to 
the keys, or the quantity of ressure, must be 
maintained in equal strength, and that in such a 
manner, that the finger be not raised perpendicu- 
larly from the key, but that it glide off the fore 
part of the key, by gradually drawing back the 
tip of the finger towards the palm of the hand. 
3rd. In the transition from one key to another, 
this gliding off causes the quantity of force or 
pressure, with which the first tone has been kept 
up, to be transferred, with the greatest rapidity, 
to the next finger, so that the two tones are 
neither disjoined from each other, nor blended 
together. The touch is, therefore, as C. Ph. 
Emanuel Bach says, neither too long nor too short, 
but just what it ought to be. 

The advantages of such a position of the hand, 
and of such a touch, are very various, not only on 
the clavichord, but also on the pianoforte and the 
organ. I will here mention nt the most impor- 
tant. 1st. The holding of the fingers bent renders 
all their motions easy. There can therefore be 
none of the scrambling, thumping, and stumbling, 
which is so common in persons who play with 
their fingers stretched out, or not sufficiently bent. 
2nd. The drawing back of the tips of the fingers, 
and the rapid communication thereby effected, of 
the force of one finger to that following it, pro- 
duces the highest degree of clearness in the ex- 
pression of the single tones, so that every passage 
performed in this manner sounds brilliant, rolling, 
and round. It does not cost the hearer the least 
exertion of attention to understand a passage so 
performed. 8rd. By the gliding of the tip of the 
finger upon the key with an equable pressure, 
suflicient time is given to the string to vibrate; 
the tone, therefore, is not only improved, but also 
prolonged, and we are thus enabled to play in 
proper connection even long notes, on an instru- 
ment so poor in tone as the clavichord is. All 
this together has, besides, the very great advan- 
tage that we avoid all waste of strength by useless 
exertion, and by constraint in the motions. In 
fact, Sebastian Bach is said to have played with 
so easy and small a motion of the fingers, that it 
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even in the most difficult passages, its rounded 
form; the fingers rose very little from the keys, 
hardly more than ina shake, and when one was 
employed, the other remained still in its position. 
Sull less did the other parts of his body take any 
share in his play, as bappens with many whose 
hand is not light enough. 

A person may, however, possess all these advan- 
tages, and yet be a very indifferent performer on 
the harpsichord, in the same manner as a man 
may have a very clear and fine pronunciation, 
and yet be a bad declaimer or orator. To be an 
able performer, many other qualities are neces- 
sary, which Bach likewise possessed in the highest 
perfection. 

The natural difference between the fingers in 
size, as well as strength, frequently seduces per- 
formers, wherever it can be done, to use only the 
stronger fingers, and neglect the weaker ones. 
Ilence arises not only an inequality in the expres- 
sion of several successive tones, but even the im- 
possibility of executing certain passages, where no 
choice of fingers can be made. John Sebastian 
Bach was soon sensible of this; and to obviate so 
great a defect, wrote for himself particular pieces, 
in which all the fingers of both bands must nec- 
essarily be employed in the most various positions, 
in order to perform them properiy and distinctly. 
By this exercise he rendered all his fingers of 
both hands equally strong and serviceable, so that 
he was able to execute not only chords, and all 
running passages, but even single and double 
shakes with equal ease and delicacy. He was 
perfectly master even of those passages in which, 
while some fingers perform a shake, the others 
on the same hand have to continue the melody. 

To all this was added the new mode of finger- 
ing which he had contrived. Before his time, and 
in his younger years, it was usual to play rather 
harmony than melody, and not in all the twenty- 
four major and minor modes. As the clavichord 
was still what the Germans call “ gebunden,” so 
that several keys struck a single string, it could 
not be perfectly tuned: people played therefore 
only in those modes which could be tuned with 
the most purity. From these circumstances it 
happened, that even the greatest performers of 
that time did not use the thumb till it was abso- 
lutely neccessary in stretching. When Bach 
began to unite melody and harmony, so that even 
his middle parts did not merely accompany, but 
had a melody of their own, when he extended the 
use of the modes, partly by deviating from the 
ancient modes of church music, which were then 
very common, even in secular or chamber music, 
partly by mixing the diatonic and chromatic 
scales, and learnt to tune his instrument, so that 
it could be played upon in all the twenty-four 
modes; he was obliged to contrive another mode 
of fingering better adapted to his new methods 
than that hitherto in use, particularly with respect 
to the thumb. Some persons have pretended that 
Couperin taught this mode of fingering before 
him, in his work published in 1716, under the 
title of “ L’Art de toucher le Clavecin.” But, in 
the first place, Bach was at that time above thirty 
years old, and had long made use of his manner 
of fingering; and secondly, Couperin’s fingering 
is still very different from that of Bach, though it 
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has in common with it the more frequent use of 
the thumb. I say only, the more frequent; for 
in Bach's method the thumb was made the prin- 
cipal finger, because it is absolutely impossible to 
do without it in what are called the difficult keys: 
this is not the case with Couperin, because he 
neither had such a variety of passages, nor com- 
posed and played in such difficult keys as Bach, 
and consequently had not such urgent occasion 
for it. We need only compare Bach's fingering, 
as C. Ph. Emanuel has explained it, with Couper- 
in’s directions, and we shall soon find that with 
the one, all passages, even the most difficult and 
the fullest, may be played distinctly and easily, 
while with the other we can, at the most, get 
through Couperin’s own compositions, and even 
them with difficulty. Bach was, however, ac- 
quainted with Couperin’s works, and esteemed 
ee as well as the works of several French com- 
posers for the harpsichord of that day, because a 
pretty and elegant mode of playing may be 
nll from them. But he considered them as 
too affected, in the frequent use of the graces or 
ornaments, so that scarcely a note is free from 
them. The ideas which they contained were, 
besides, too flimsy for him. 

From the easy, unconstrained motion of the 
fingers—from the excellent touch—from the clear- 
ness and precision in connecting the successive 
tones—from the advantages of the new mode of 
fingering—from the equal practice of all the fin- 
gers of both hands—and, lastly, from the great 
variety of his figures of melody, which were 
employed in every eo in a new and uncommon 
manner, Sebastian Bach at length acquired such 
a high degree of facility, and, we may almost say, 
unlimited power over his instrument in all the 
modes, that there were hardly any more difli- 
culties for him. As well in his unpremeditated 
fantasias, as in executing his other compositions, 
in which it is well known that all the fingers of 
both hands are constantly employed, and have to 
make motions, which are as strange and uncom- 
mon as the melodies themselves, he is said to have 
possessed such certainty that he never missed a 
note.. He had, besides, such an admirable facility 
in reading and executing the compositions of 
others (which, indeed, were all easier than his 
own), that he once said to an acquaintance, while 
he lived at Weimar, that he really believed he 
could play everything, without hesitating, at the 
first sight. He was, however, mistaken; and the 
friend, to whom he had thus expressed his opinion, 
convinced him of it before a week was passed. 
He invited him one morning to breakfast, and laid 
upon the desk of his instrument, among other 
pons one which, at the first glance, appeared to 
ve very trifling. Bach came, and, according to 
his custom, went immediately to the instrument, 
partly to play, partly to look over the music that 
lay on the desk. While he was turning over and 
playing it, his friend went into the next room 
to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes Bach got 
to the piece which was destined to make him 
change his opinion, and began to play it. But he 
had not proceeded far when he came to a passage 
at which he stopped. He looked at it, began 
anew, and again stopped at the same passage. 
“No,” he called out to Nie friend, who was laugh- 
ing te himself in the next room, at the same time 
going away from the instrument, “one cannot 
play everything at first sight; it is not possible.” 

He had an equal facility in overlooking scores, 
and executing the substance of them at first sight 
on the harpsichord. He even saw so easily 
through parts laid side by side, that he could im- 
mediately play them. This he often did, when a 
friend had received a new trio or quartetto for 
stringed instruments, and wished to hear how it 
sounded. He was also able, if a single bass part, 
ofien ill figured, was laid before him, immediately 
to play from it a trio or a quartet; nay, he even 
went so far, when he was ina cheerful humor, 
and in the full consciousness of his powers, as to 
perform extempore, to three single parts, a fourth 
part, and thus to make a quartetto ofa trio. For 
these purposes he used two clavichords and the 
pedal, or a harpsichord with two sets of keys, pro- 
vided with a pedal. a 

He liked best to play upon the clavichord; the 











harpsichord, though certainly susceptible of a very 
great variety of expression, had not soul enough 
for him; and the piano was, in his lifetime, too 
much in its infancy, and still much too coarse to 
satisfy him. He therefore considered the clavi- 
chord as the best instrument for study, and, in 
general, for private musical entertainment. He 
found it the most convenient for the expression 
of his most refined thoughts, and did not believe 
it possible to produce from any harpsichord, or 
pianoforte, such a variety in the gradations of tone 
as on this instrument, which is, indeed, poor in tone, 
but on a small scale extremely flexible. 

Nobody could adjust the quill-plectrums of his 
harpsichord to his satisfaction; he always did it 
himself. He also tuned both his harpsichord and 
his clavickord himself, and was so practised in the 
operation, that it never cost him above a quarter 
of an hour. But then when he played from his 
fancy all the twenty-four modes were in his power; 
he did with them what he pleased. He combined 
the most remote as easily and as naturally to- 
gether as the nearest; the hearer believed he had 
only modulated within the compass of a single 
mode. He knew nothing of harshness in modula- 
tion; his transitions in the chromatic scale were 
as soft and flowing as if he had wholly confined 
himself to the diatonic scale. His “ Chromatic 
Fantasia,” which is now published, may prove 
what I here state. All his extempore voluntaries 
are said to have been of the same description, 
bat frequently much more free, brilliant and 
expressive. 

“ the execution of his own pieces he generally 
took the time very brisk, but contrived, besides 
this briskness, to introduce so much variety in his 
performance, that under his hand every piece was, 
as it were, like a discourse. When he wished to 
express strong emotions, he did not do it as many 
do, by strikitig the keys with great force, but by 
melodical and harmonical figures, that is, by the 
internal resources of the art. In this he certainly 
felt very justly. How can it be the expression of 
violent passion, when a person so beats on his 
instrument, that with all the hammering and _rat- 
tling, you cannot hear any note distinctly, much 
less distinguish one from another ? 

[To be continued ] 
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Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 
No. IV. 

M——, Nov. 5, 1855. 


Joun S. Dwient, Esa., 

Dear Sir :—I learn that in the cities choristers have 
full power and their word is law. This is as it must 
be, to insure any degree of success in the music of pub- 
lie worship. This is well understood, I am told, by the 
singers, and so long as one has the charge, so long 
is he implicitly obeyed. Upon my first undertaking 
the choir here this necessity was fully explained, and 
I had every reason to suppose that the persons who 
sang with me fully understood it and were ready to 
act accordingly; that they saw, even if the leader 
was wrong in his views, it was better for the general 
effect and object to be gained to follow him implicit- 
ly, than to create confusion by doing, like the chil- 
dren of Isracl in the time of the Judges: “every 
one that which was right in his own eyes.” And 
for a time I had no cause to complain. 

Our numbers increased, and every Sunday showed 
a decided improvement. By the end of the first 
half year it began to be remarked that our choir was 
really beginning to sing with the spirit and un- 
and the pastor was beginning to 
indulge hopes that his favorite plan, one in which I 
heartily shared, for the music of our Congregational 
churches, might become a fixed fact. 

This plan was as follows : 

After the congregation were seated and all was 
still, a short voluntary upon the organ; then a sen- 
tence or two from the Bible, as in the Episcopal 
church, to be followed by an anthem chant, or in 
some cases by a piece similar to the fine four, five, 
six part pieces, and the like, in the book published 
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by Messrs. Baker and Southard a few years since; 
the sextet from Rossini: “ Though the sinner,” for 
instance ;—then the usual short prayer, followed by 
the hymn. The two hymns before the sermon were 
to be sung to the best and most refined tunes we 
could compass, while in a short hymn after the ser- 
mon, both in the forenoon and afternoon service, the 
choir was only to lead off the congregation in some 
choral: “ Old Hundred,” “ York,” “St. Ann’s,” and 
the like. To accomplish this was the great end and 
aim for which I was working. I felt sure of 
soon having a quartet able to begin with, while the 
choir as a whole was becoming quite reliable for 
chorus singing. One of my troubles arose from my 
best bass singer. His voice was really very good, 
and he knew it. His great defect may be under- 
stood from what a neighbor said of him: “ God had 
given X. a capital voice—pity he had not added some 
brains !” So long as he sang under the direction of 
another, his assistance was valuable. But as he felt 
the benefit of study and rigid practice, and saw his 
way more sure, he began to give himself airs, and 
took upon himself at times to strike off into the 
tenor part, to show how he, if he wished, could 
“drown every body out.” The country choris- 
ter must put up with such things; he dare not 
say much, if he would keep his forces. Just at 
the time when we were thinking seriously of 
introducing our new order of singing, X. one Sab- 
bath turned the seats actually into a place for display; 
nothing was to be heard of any body, so to speak, 
but him. The people below turned round and 
stared, and a general sensation was plainly visible: 
Now giving us bass like “ the Bull of Bashan,” now 
striking up into the tenor, utterly destroying all bal- 
ance, by weakening one part and by adding his roar 
to the other already too strong, and crowning all by 
giving us a verse or two in the alto in such a fal- 
setto as sets my teeth on edge to think of. After 
the second hymn, I must confess, with some heat, 
moved thereto by the smiles and even tittering of 
some of the younger people, who sat within reach of 
my eye, I spoke to him sharply. He rose, took his 
hat and walked off. I have not seen him at church 
since. I learned from another member of the choir, 
that he had been engaged previously to sing in one 
of the other churches at a small salary, and had come 
to ours once more only to show his vocal powers as 
a parting souvenir. 

So there was an end of our quartet for the present ; 
he had been so fully depended on that none of the 
other bass singers had met at the meetings for this 
particular practice, and he who was to have sung a 
second bass part, had not the necessary depth of voice. 
However, my two principal trebles, and the best 
alto, were making famous progress ; especially the 
young lady mentioned in my last. Her voice devel- 
oped daily, but that was little in comparison to the 
development of taste and feeling which her singing 
exhibited. Both the pastor, who often attended our 
singing meetings and took part in them, both in 
psalm tunes and glees, and myself, had taken the 
greatest pains to persuade each singer to think of the 
words which were to be sung, and I am much in the 
practice of getting the hymns beforehand and read- 
ing them carefully aloud, to show the proper empha- 
sis and to point out the varying sentiment, and cor- 
responding feeling with which the different stanzas 
should be sung. Our quartet had really made great 
progress in this respect, and my fine treble in an 
especial manner. Had she persevered I have no 
doubt that she would have finally made herself 
known, as I see by your Journal so many others are 
doing now. But as people began to notice her, 
strangers looking round to see the fine singer, and 
making afterwards flattering remarks, she grew vain. 
I urged her to the utmost to keep on her present 
course, that she was still but a pupil, and could she 
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far she still was from their point of excellence. 
This was taken as proceeding from merely interested 
motives upon my part, and though I offered to bring 
her to last year’s Convention, if she would on!y stay 
with us, the offer of a small salary and a little dex- 
terous flattery took her away from us long before 
the year was out. I am told thather singing has be- 
come coarse and harsh, as must naturally follow, 
when one, before she is fully able to go alone, has 
almost the entire treble to carry in a rather large 
church against some dozen or thereabouts of rough, 
unpolished voices, male and female. 

This was a severe blow to me. I had depended so 
much upon her, had begun to cherish such strong 
hopes, I had taken such a world of pains, altogether 
the affair caused me a deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment. I can truly say that my sorrow on her own 
account was not the smallest item with me. 

And now I had again to begin the training of ano- 
ther to take her place ; but where was the material ? 

My next best treble married, and from that mo- 
ment sat below. My best alto moved out of town, 
and I found my bass, without X.’s powerful voice 
and “brass,” feeble. The consequence was that 
Zeuner’s beautiful music, and most of the fine arrange- 
ments from great authors,—so often mentioned in 
the Journal,—which we had learned, had to go by the 
board, and we were reduced to the easy tunes and 
simple harmonies of the singing school. For the 
finer excellencies of singing we had no longer the 
leading voices, which I now found by experience had 
penetrated and governed all. The change was so 
great as fairly to astonish me, and the idea of going 
over all the labor again, which with such good ma- 
terials had produced so much of good fruit as there 
was, was appalling. 

But it did not end here. Our singing meetings 
lost their interest now that the quartet singing had 
disappeared, and we were forced to fall back upon 
the poorer music. I fonud that the taste and power 
of appreciation of my choir had far outstripped in 
their improvement their powers of execution; and 
the singing of poor music had no longer its old 
charm, while they felt their inability to undertake 
anything better. We could not always sing “St. 
Ann’s,” and “ London” and “ York,” and “ St. Mar- 
tin’s,” nor could we forever repeat the brainless tunes, 
whose only excellence is a light tripping rhythm. 
So scarcely a year had passed before one after an- 
other dropped off, and but a seanty number was left 
as anucleus around which to collect the best pupils 
from a new singing school. 

We had our singing school. A new set of light, 
easy tunes was learned, a new set of younger singers 
brought up into the gallery, and all my last year’s 
labor was to be performed again, but no longer with 
such materials. I have become rather an old story, 
and I should not wonder if I should soon have an 
opportunity to write you an account of the downfall 
of “a Country Chorister.” 

I have brought you down to last Spring in my 
recital, and there leave the subject for the present. 

One topic I have omitted entirely, and I will not 
now waste words upon it. A simple reference to it is 
enough. Every man in my position, however, can 
tell you that one of his troubles and not the least 
either, is the petty jealousies and vanities of his 
volunteer singers. “ ‘This is my place,” says one, “I 
have always sat here.” “ Yes, but you have been 
away for the four last Sundays, and Mr. G. said I 
might take the place.” So Mr. G. has to offend one 
or the other. “ Mr. G., did you say that Ann should 
sing in that duet in the “ Portuguese hymn?” “I 
really don’t remember; you can either of you sing 
it. [leave you to settle it; or perhaps it will have 
a good effect if you sing alternate verses.” So both 
are about half satisfied. 

Mine is a small kingdom, but 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown!” 


Respectfully Yours, 
P. E. G. 





A Rosary of Glees. 


(Glee-singers generally, and the members of the 
“Salem Glee Club” in particular—an_ institution 
which has been famous hereabouts—will find amuse- 
ment and revival of some sweet associations in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from one of their ‘ chief 
musicians,” in reply to an invitation to a reunion of 
musical friends, at Salem, Mass., Dec. 1851.] 


I shall be delighted to join my friends of the 
‘tuneful choir, ‘in undisturbed song of pure con- 
sent,’ and ‘harmony divine,’ and with ‘ Glorious 
Apollo’ ‘strike again the lyre, and ‘loudly sound 
the golden wire,’ for the dear sake of dear pleasant 
* Auld lang syne..—— 

Ah, ‘Friend of my soul,’ whither have fled those 
‘Happy days,’ ‘the days we never, never more shall 
see’? How often ‘In this lonely vale of streams’ 
do I think of them, ‘In tears, with heart oppressed 
with grief, and ‘with earnest longings of a sorrowing 
soul,’ again do ‘I wish to tune my quivering lyre.’ 
‘ Ah! well-a-day!’ ‘ Are those white hours forever 
fled,’ ‘that led me up the roseate steep of youth,’ 
when ‘all by the shady greenwood tree,’ while ‘ the 
radiant Ruler of the day,’ the ‘ Sun, was up,’ and 
‘When winds breathed soft along the silent deep,’ 
I heard the ‘ Foresters sound the cheerful horn,’ and 
bade a ‘ Welcome to the sons of harmony.’—Ah! 
‘yes, dear Jack,’ how often ‘ When the moon shines 
bright, in the clear cold night,’ ‘Sad memory brings 
the light of other days around me!’ How often, ‘As 
the shades of night appear,’ ‘ When wearied wretches 
sink to rest,’ ‘ When chough and crow to roost are 
gone,’ when ‘Sleep, gentle lady,’ or ‘ Retire, retire, 
my love,’ or ‘ Sleep on, sleep on,’ or-‘ Love wakes 
and weeps,’ is the ‘Song of the Serenaders,’-—how 
often, as I stand ‘ Alone on the sea-beaten rock,’ and 
‘See our oars with feathered spray,’—or when as a 
‘Weary pilgrim’ I ‘roam through the forest,’ ‘ By 
Celia’s arbor,’ do I ‘Softly sigh,’ as ‘ Slowly tolls 
the curfew’s solemn sound, © ‘ic.ura, blest days, 
return ye laughing hours.” ‘Ah! how sad the days 
appear,’ when ‘Far from home,’ and ‘ Parted from 
those I loved,’ those whom ‘ A generous friendship’ 
‘Joined in harmony divine,’ I bade ‘ Farewell to 
Lochaber,’ and like the ‘Three poor mariners,’ or 
‘A weary pilgrim,’ even ‘A grey, grey friar,’ who 
‘From a cheerful home doth part,’ I journeyed ‘ O’er 
heath-covered mountains,’ leaving far behind the 
‘Friends of my soul,’ crying after me, ‘Oh tarry, 
gentle traveller!’ No ‘Echo Song’ gave back ‘ re- 
sponsive notes,’ for ‘Gone was my heart,’ and ‘ Deso- 
late was the dwelling of Morna.’ 

Now since I am ‘come unto these yellow sands,’ 
how often ‘ Breathes my harp’ ‘the song of other 
days,’ while memory summons up ‘All the delights’ 
that neither ‘ Dull repining care,’ nor ‘ Crabbed age 
and youth,’ nor ‘Old King Cole, nor the ‘ Queen 
of the valley,’ nor time, ‘the mighty conqueror of 
hearts,’ can ‘ banish from my heart.’ 

‘ Why, sure there never met, ‘a truly jovial set,’ 
‘more prone than we to laugh, 

And quaff, 

‘and drink good sherry.’ ‘How soft were our de- 
lights!’ ‘ How sweet, how fresh our vernal days!’ 
‘How musical the air!’ ‘How merrily we lived,’ 
and sang ‘ Hail, smiling morn!’ bade ‘ Health to 
my dear, and long unbroken years,’ and with ‘ The 
harp that once in Tara’s halls’ ‘ Waked the loud 
echoes’ ‘O’er the long resounding shore,’ we sang 
‘ How pleasant is the fisherman’s life!’ ‘ How mer- 
rily’ while ‘At early dawn’ ‘ Blew gentle gales,’ 
and ‘with sighs each sweet rose’ ‘filled all the am- 
bient air’ ‘with balmy sweetness’ we ‘ Blest the 
fairy hours,’ gave each to each ‘ A cup of the grape’s 
bright dew,’ danced o’er ‘the yellow sands,’ and 
drained ‘ The social glass.” 

Yes, ‘Memory pours back its hours,’ and ‘Teall 
to remembrance’ ‘ The bold, bold outlaws’ of ‘Our 








musical club,’ who at times, ‘ With phrase sad and 
soft,’ like ‘ Nightingales that tune their warbling 
notes,’ sang ‘Softly sweet, in Lydian measure,’ 
‘There is a voice of grief,’ or ‘ How sleep the brave 
who sink to rest, or who ‘Murmured soft,’ ‘ Say, 
brothers, say,’ ‘Where shall we make her grave ?’ 
Or who again, like ‘ Tigers crouching in the wood, 
or like the ‘Bold dragoons’ of ‘Lutzow’s wild 
hunt, ‘When the ruddy sun had set, and ‘When 
the fair moon, resplendent lamp of night,’ gave forth 
her ‘Beam of light,’ beat loud ‘ The Indian Drum,’ 
struck ‘The harp’s wild notes,’ and ‘sang with 
lusty lung,’ in ‘ Laughing glee’ and ‘ Merry catch,’ 
the ‘Wood notes wild’ of ‘Mynheer Van Dunck,’ 
or ‘We soldiers think’ that ‘Amo amas’ is ‘ As 
good as a glass,’ so ‘ Away with melancholy.’ ‘ For 
what have we to do, old Care, with such as you ?’ 
Yea, ‘Ha, ha! ha, ha!’ ‘What do you want, my 
cocks?’ Aint ‘Life a bumper,’ and ‘ Here’s a 
thumper,’ and since ‘ Little pigs lie on very good 
straw,’ where ‘ They’re all a noddin’, nid, nid, nod- 
din’’ why then say I, ‘Begone dull care!’ ‘ Lille- 
bulero,’ and ‘ Hey down derry, we'll drink and be 
merry,’ and here’s a ‘sweet kiss’ for ‘Dame Dur- 
den’s three serving maids,’ who will turn ‘ Each fair 
cheek,’ and ‘laugh while they cry’: ‘Sir, you’re a 
comical fellow!’ But enough, enough, ‘ Of such 
poor stuff’ ‘In sadder strain I cry, ‘ When shall 
we all meet again?’ and ‘In some cool grot or 
mossy cell,’ ‘ Awake the /olian lyre,’ as the ‘ Bright 
morning star’ arises ‘From the orient wave,’ or as 
in ‘Dull declining day’ the ‘Shades of night ap- 
pear.’ ‘Never, no never, for ‘This world is all a 
fleeting show,’ and ‘ Time is like a river, ‘ bearing 
us on,’ and we shall soon hear the pealing notes of 
‘The last bugle’s distant blast.’ Then ‘ Hushed 
will be every tuneful voice,’ ‘Cold be Cadwallo’s 
tongue’ gejhe ‘Convent bells’ will toll sad ‘ Re- 
quiems o’er our bier.’ ‘ All, all in vain,’ that ‘ loving 
friends and forms so fair,” shall have ‘ Smoothed our 
furrowed cheek,’ or have cried in ‘ Accents wild,’ 
‘Come, come away, Death!" In ‘that dread hour,’ 
while ‘ Sadly thinking and spirits sinking,’ may no 
‘Fatal and dark despair’ ‘Cloud our sad heart,’ but 
like ‘Cherub fair, may the bright ‘ Daughter of 
Faith awake,’ arise, illume, ‘The dread unknown, 
the chaos of the tomb,’ and lead our ‘willing souls’ 
to that ‘ Fair vale, where spring eternal reigns.’ 
‘Peace to the souls of the heroes.’ H. K. 0. 





Sounp Doctrine.— The notion that those 
not “scientifically ” musical cannot appreciate or 
enjoy good music, is well refuted in the following 
article, contributed a few years since to the Athe- 
neeum Gazette, Manchester, Engiand, apropos to 
the lectures of our townsman, Mr. J. Q. WeTH- 
ERBEE, who lectured upon music in all the prin- 
cipal English towns and cities. 


To the Editor : 

There is an opinion very generally prevalent, 
that for a correct appreciation of the purest forms 
of Art, something like a commensurate education 
is essentially necessary. This opinion, which I 
cannot but consider radically erroneous, arises 
probably from a want of due discrimination be- 
tween what may be termed the mechanical or 
physical processes of Art, and the mental or 
esthetical manifestations of it. My meaning in 
reference to the former may be illustrated by a 
few examples. In music, for instance, the me- 
chanical or physical processes are those which are 
referable to the laws of sound, in connection with 
harmony, discord, rhythm, time, ete. ; in painting, 
to forms, colors, perspective, chiar’oscuro, etc. ; in 
poetry, to the structure and powers of language, 
in connection with rhythm, ete. Now, in all 
these it is abundantly obvious that education is 
essentially involved. No one is a competent 
judge of their degrees of excellence without a 
knowledge of them, and that knowledge the result 
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of study. But it is otherwise with Art in refer- 
ence to its esthetic manifestations. Here the 
primary feelings, common to human nature, are 
directly appealed to; and, except an education 
opposed to the free developement of these feelings 
exist, the highest and purest works of Art are the 
most powerfully operative on all minds, educated 
and uneducated. 

To suppose otherwise, is to suppose that there 
exists no natural connection between the mind 
which creates, and the minds which are addressed 
by works of Art. But it is not so—the sympathy 
is perfect ; and the only condition necessary to the 
most perfect enjoyment of the beauties of Art is 
that we keep our minds open and free to its opera- 
tion. The existence of national melodies, the 
most beautiful of melodies,—and popular ballads, 
the most perfect of ballads,—may be appealed to 
in support of these views. I therefore repudiate 
the notion that we must begin with low forms of 
Art, and gradually ascend to its higher regions. 
I have heard an advocate for this doctrine re- 
mark, that if you begin by giving the people good 
music, they will never afterwards be satisfied with 
what is poor and indifferent. Precisely so; and 
for that reason I would give it them. If you give 
only the bad, how can they have ideas of any 
other ? 

I have been led into these remarks by reflect- 
ing on the course of lectures now delivering by 
Mr. Wetherbee, at both the Royal Institution, and 
Atheneum, Manchester. The taste themselves 
are, of course, not strikingly original, though 
abounding in good sense, and a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the historical details ; but the illus- 
trations are of the very highest class; they are 
drawn from the works of the greatest composers, 
and are sung in a style worthy of the composers, 
chaste, pure and expressive. Their effect on the 
large audiences to which they have been ad- 
dressed—as evidenced by marked and earnest 
attention, and repeated applause—fully corrobo- 
rates what I have said. There are no a 
embellishments, no trumpery roulades, cadences 
and trills, but pure and-expressive melody, such 
as will live long in the minds and hearts of those 
who have heard it. 

I trust that the Directors, in reference to the 
music of the Athenzum, will preserve this high 
character, so exactly in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the Institution. I an, Sir, 





Yours, Mera. 
Diary Abroad.—No. 24. ; 


Berit, Serr. 30.—One day last Spring the talk at 
the Library turned upon overtures, and ReEvusTas rela- 
ted (it: substance) the following: Soon after MENDELS- 
SoHN’s return from that visit to England, during which 
he made the Scottish tour, and the composition of his 
Febviden (Fingal’s Cave) overture, in which he so beau- 
tifully gives utterance to the emotions which the sublime 
solitudes of those desolate islands and the surrounding 
waters awakened in his poetic nature, he and Rellstab 
met. Mendelssohn natarally asked the critic his opinion 
of the new work. Rellstab spoke favorably of it as a 
tone-picture, but asked him why he did not employ his 
powers in the production of works of the higher class 
of character-portrayal (Schilderung.) Such for in- 
stance as BEETHOVEN'S overtures to “ Coriolanus’’ and 
‘Egmont?’ “ Ah,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘ that 1 cannot 
do!” 

Nor could he. His was not a great creative genius. 
He knew his own strength and weakness, and his simple 
confession to Rel!stab is a key to his own artistic char- 
acter. “I like the Athalia best of all his overtures, for 
in this he has to the greatest extent ignored his own 
feelings and emotions and painted a character foreign to 
his own.” 

I do not pretend to remember Rellstab’s words, but 
this was the idea. 

To appreciate fully the distinguishing characteristics 
of Mendelssohn's music, it is necessary to keep in view 
the character of his mind. Though with but small cre- 
ative genius himself, few men have lived who possessed 
talents so great for making all that had been done by 
others his own. He was not a greater “wonder child” as 
pupil of ZeLrer and Bercer, than as the pupil of his 





other teachers. No man has lived, whom nature en- 
dowed with a higher power of poetic appreciation. His 
mind was a soil of extraordinary richness, cultivated to 
the very highest extent. Though he finally devoted 
himself to music, he was the embodiment of the idea, 
which we in English convey by the term scholar. The 
highest efforts of BuLWER’s fancy are those in which 
he exerts himself to paint characters of the stamp of 
Mendelssohn. 

This order of mind is seldom if ever endowed in a high 
degree with what we call creative talent. I think of but 
one exception —Joun MiLton. Be it that the creative 
mind is too much occupied with its own creations to 
dweil upon those of other minds, or that the two orders 
of intellect are too diverse to often harmonize in one, I 
think the fact is unquestionable. It is rather the office 
of the receptive mind, through the high culture and ex- 
treme refinement of which it is susceptible, to act as 
commentator, — translator, — apostle, —of the creative. 
Cousin and Jourrroy interpret Kant and HEGEL; 
Dana and Hupson fascinate audiences, who never read 
SHAKSPEAKE; Bryant holds communion with Nature 
and echoes her still voice to many a soul which other- 
wise would never hear it. 

I read but little poetry, the gods not having made me 
poetical. I cannot read it. There are but three poets in 
all literature, whose works, complete, I have read (unless 
I count my school-boy task of VirGiL;) SHAKSPEARE, 
Mitton, and—LoncretLtow. Do I class the latter with 
the two great creative poets? By no means. But as 
Mendelssohn fascinates me above all other composers, 
so Longfellow fascinates me above all other poets. Men- 
delssohn is to me the Longfellow of musicians; Long- 
fellow the Mendelssohn among poets. From the rich 
treasury of his learning, exquisite taste and refinement. 
Longfellow enriches me with the wealth of German, 
French, Spanish and other literatures. Not in servile 
translations alone, but in poems of his own, tranfused 
with and breathing their spirit. He makes me a par- 
taker in the delights of his scholarly pursuits. He goes 
into the forest, among rivers and mountains, and there 
interprets to me in clear and distinct terms the thoughts 
and feelings, Which in my less poetic nature were little 
more than faint hints at and shadows of ideas and emo- 
tions. My “airy nothings’ have now “ local habitations 
and names.” What if he do not create, and but gives 
utterance to thoughts and feelings awakened by the 
creations of others, (if you will have it so;) is it a small 
thing to be allowed to enter into the sacred places of a 
mind of such culture, to share in its emotions, to love, 
admire, pity, sorrow, enjoy with it? To go with it into 
the past, and the foreign, at home, to look with its eyes 
upon the spreading chesnut tree, to hear with iés ears 
the noise of the distant city, to fancy with ifs imagina- 
tion the presence of the loved and lost? I have found 
no German who will read “ Hyperion; its Germanism, 
—to coin a word,—which is its charm for us, ruins it for 
them; yet they read German works upon America with 
enthusiasm, which we cannot wade through. What 
Longfellow accomplishes in verse and poetic prose, Men- 
delssohn performs in music. 

For instance; while still very young and fresh from 
the study of all that makes Italy the land of pilgrimage, 
he journeyed thither. His soul drank in her beauty, 
but sorrowed, almost as one without hope, over her full 
and decay. His Italian symphony is but the musical 
expression of the feelings of the scholar, as he wanders 
amid the ruins of the world’s sometime mistress, and 
mourns her present degradation. 

The “ Hebrides ” cverture is another outpouring of the 
very soul. We need not the story of its composition to 
show us this. 

““ Well, Felix,” said his sister, “ describe the voyage to 
us.” 

“Such does not let itself be described—I_ will play to 
you.” And he sat down and improvised his recollections 
upon the pianoforte, and thus arose that lovely composi- 
tion. 

Of all my own journeyings, my visits to the 
great American lakes have left the deepest and 
grandest impressions. The wild, sublime solitudes of 
the waters and shores of Lake Superior have stirred up 
my fancy and fastened themselves upon my memory 
beyond all else. Nor am alone in these feelings. Two 
years ago I crossed over to the shore north of Isle Royale» 








upon a steamboat, and marked how the feelings which 
those forest-covered heights, rich in the most luxurious 
vegetation and carved by Nature’s hand into the most 
exquisite forms, which those lofty islands rising abruptly, 
giant-like far into mid air from the gloriously clear, 
sparkling waters, which those little nooks and bays, 
worthy to be the chosen abodes of the loveliest water 
spirits ever born of human imagination,—which the 
mighty spirits of calmness and silence and peace aroused 
within my breast, feelings too deep and strong for utter- 
ance, gradually painted themselves in the expressive 
face of a young English nobleman on board, awakening 
him from his taciturnity, and calling out expressions of 
the highest admiration, even of astonishment at the world 
of beauty before us. Yet he was familiar with all that 
Europe has to offer of the sublime and beautiful. And 
thus writes a lady of high culture, lofty poetic nature, 
and with recollections of Switzerland and the ocean in 
her memory, of a single view upon that lake: ‘ Shut 
your eyes,” writes she, “and see with me that magnifi- 
cent view from Copper Falls; that point of land with its 
soft meadows and dark forests running out adventurous- 
ly into that magic lake, all mirage and fog along the 
great sweep of the horizon, full of fantastic changes, 
coldly glittering like Damascus steel, whose waves we 
see breaking into foam upon the dark, distant rocks, and 
upon whose surface lies couched Isle Royale, like a gi- 
gantic watch-dog. I suppose you have walked about 
through the woods as I did, listening to the mysterious 
confidences between the winds and the tree-tops, and 
wondering what the glistening brooks were laughing 
about.” Yes, yes, that have I! And I have walked 
hours upon the pebbly beaches and sought 1n vain for 
evidence of another living thing on earth than myself, 
save when that most solitary of all sounds, the wail of 
the loon, came sweeping across the lake’s motionless 
bosom. 

The thoughts and feelings of those hours come rush- 
ing like a flood upon my memory, whenever the first 
still, half melancholy notes of Mendelssohn's “ Hebrides” 
overture strike my ear. Those hours cannot be de- 
scribed, they can only be depicted in music, and Men- 
delssohn has done it. 

HANDEL, like Milton, treated of the sublimest sub- 
jects; like him, mastered them and satisfies us fully. 
Mozart, like Shakspeare, dealt with humanity; and his 
creations, like those of the great poet, are each perfect 
in themselves and will endure until literature and music 
are swallowed up in the oblivion of all things. Beetho- 
ven gives utterance to the yearnings of the mortal and 
finite, for that which is immortal and without end. 
Rosstnt says: “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die!” Tis music is the voice of our sensual nature, but 
glorified, refined to most exalted epicureanism. But Men- 
delssol:n, the artist, the scholar, familiar with all that 
elevates and dignifies, lifted far above and beyond the 
merely sensual and sensuous, dwellingin a region of crys- 
talline purity, sings—himself! No glow of passion 
warms his music; its singular fascination lies in some- 
thing else. The charm is of another kind. May it not 
be called an intellectual charm ? 

It impresses me as all that I know of Greek Art and 
literature impresses me; as the product of the highest 
intellectual perfection, the very embodiment of refined 
taste. 

The other evening the Antigone was given with Men- 
delssohn’s music. I cannot describe the singular im- 
pression that ancient play made upon me; so simple in 
its structure, yet moving on to its catastrophe with such 
a measured tread; so grand, so broad in its outline, and 
withal so cold! Fate brooding over its actors, un- 
touched by sympathy with their woe, unmoved by 
their horror and despair. Just so simple, just so broadly 
conceived and executed, just so coldly beautiful and 
unsympathizing seemed the music of that chorus of 
aged men. No other composer that has lived could so 
have entered into and caught that spirit. No other has 
had Mendelssohn's learning and mental cultivation. 
In “ Elijah” bow evident throughout is the effect of his 
national feelings, in his adaptation of his music to the 
poetry of the Old Testament. His God the Lord is the 
Jehovah of the Jews; his angels, spirits above human 
infirmity, the ministering spirits of the Holy One; his 
Prophet, the prophet of Thr Lorp! And yet—and to 
me therein consists much of the extraordinary charm 
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of that oratorio—it is the product of the Mendelssohn 
whom I have tried above to describe. His exquisite 
taste in the use of his ideas is more striking than the 
ideas themselves. These do not always strike one as 
new. Look at the very effective allegro con fuoco of 
half a dozen bars, where “ God the Lord passed by,” 
and compare it with the short allegro con brio in the first 
movement of Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique for instance; 
and yet how exquisitely chosen for the piece. 

It is in his chamber music, trios, duets, solos and the 
like, that Mendelssohn’s lack of creative power is most 
felt. A thought which will make an exquisite song, may 
be utterly inadequate when made the basis of a long 
poem; a musical idea which may be truly beautiful 
in a song without words, for the piano forte, may 
become painfully tedious when dwelt upon in the An- 
dante of a Trio. I was recently struck with this in a 
duet for piano and violoncello by our author, when the 
slight subject of the Adagio,—very pretty, tender and 
delicate,—was repeated over and over again, as if for no 
other purpose than to fill a certain amount of space upon 
the printed pages. Still it was always Mendelssohnic, 
though tedious. It is the hearing this class of his com- 
positions within the past year, in greater number and 
variety than ever before, that has enabled me to under- 
stand why he is rated so much lower in the scale by the 
musical world here than in England or in our own coun- 
try. When the composer is deprived of orchestral and 
choral masses he is forced to depend entirely upon the 
strength of his musical idea. A weak thought may be so 
embellished by the resources of a full orchestra, that its 
intrinsic poverty shall escape notice with the multitudes. 
It is with music as with painting; the mass will crowd 
a hall to see a diorama by Joun MARTIN, crowded with 
figures in all sorts of melo-dramatic action, while only 
the appreciative few sit down to gaze by the hour upon 
a Madonna by RAPHAEL, or Muritio. Yet the single 
figure or the small group is the test of greatness. Mo- 
zart spent more time upon the six quartets which he 
dedicated to HAYDN than upon his six great operas! and 
each of Beethoven’s last quartets seems to have cost him 
as much time and labor as either of his last great works, 
save the second Mass. Chamber music, then, is the 
touchstone of the composer’s creative power. When 
judged by this test, though few can love and enjoy his 
works more than I do, I must confess, however, unwil- 
lingly, that Mendelssohn did not reach the highest rank. 

I Lave been led into this train of thought by hearing 
last evening, the work, which is here called his highest 
effort of genius; the work in which he went the most 
out of himself, and, having grasped the ideas of another, 
made them his own, aud reproduced them im music; and 
this work is his overture to Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Various as are the opinions I have 
expressed in regard to his oratorios, symphonies, and his 
other more important works, all with one accord recog- 
nize in this not merely a wonderful production for a boy, 
but the work of a great composer. 

Produced almost simultaneously with Wener's over- 
ture to Oberon; both upon fairy subjects; the one the 
work of an inexperienced boy, the other that of a world- 
wide known composer; that of the boy towers mountain 
high above the other. It is possible that Weber may 
have heard the work of his young rival; but Mendelssohn 
could never at that time have heard the Oberon.” Yet 
the idea of “ faery” is to a certain and noticeable extent 
conveyed by both alike. 

It is seldom that I have enjoyed a performance more 
than the beautiful drama of Shakspeare last evening, 
both fur its own sake and for the music. When I first 
heard it, some four years since, I was astonished to find 
the music during the play little more than an adaptation 
of the overture; but hearing it again, I see that it could 
not be otherwise; for as the overture is the history of the 
entire drama written in music, no other musical lan- 
guage could be found, certainly by the same composer, 
for the various situations. How beautiful, how nicely 
adapted the vocal parts! how superbly comic the fune- 
real music over the dead Pyramus! how delicious the 
closing strains, as the fairies disperse through the palace 
of Theseus! 

Shall I confess the truth about the famous Wedding 
March? Few pieces of music, so famous and so gener- 
ally popular, are so positively disagreeable aud offensive 
to my earas this! With the exception of two passages 
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of half a dozen bars each, which it is true are repeated 
several times (in the composer's usual manner) the 
whole composition affects me in the concert room, or 
when drummed upon a piano forte, as a piece of mere 
noise beyond anything MeYERBEER ever wrote. But 
just this makes it one of the most effective things, and 
most satisfactory to me, which Mendelssohn ever wrote, 
when heard in its proper place—upon the stage. It is 
another evidence of the fine instinct which he had in 
adapting his music, another proof of his refinement of 
taste. 

We have been listening to the music of elves and fairies 
—music, every note of which breathed the spirit of 
SHAKSPEARE, and of Tieck. But now the scene 
changes. We are carried away back beyond the days of 
Grecian civilization to the rude and savage times of 
Theseus and the Amazons. The rough demigod will 
marry the bronzed Amazon, whom he has conquered in 
battle. 

“ Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword, 

And won thy love doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

Wi.h pomp, with triumph and with revelling.” 
They hunt, and their talk is of hounds, and the sweetest 
music they know is the voice of their dogs. The bride 
remembers how she 

“was with Hercules, and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 

With hounds of Sparta.” 

Fairies no longer, but rude men are before us, and come 
marching into the great saloon of the palace, with bar- 
baric pomp and splendor, and, as it should be, to the 
clashing of cymbals, the beating of drums,—to a music 
barbaric as the court of Theseus. I felt this march, last 
night, to be one of the composer’s triumphs; but deliver 
me from it out of the play house! 

Query.—What modification in the views here express- 
ed may further experience, reflection and familiarity with 
Mendelssohn's works effect ? 





Musical Connespondence, 
: - 

Puiravetpnta, Noy. 4.—In accordance with my 
last weck’s promise, I hasten to send you an account 
of “ The Creation,” as performed on Monday and 
Friday of last week, by the Harmonia Sacred Music 
Society. I have already given you some idea of this 
exclusive association, consisting of two distinct bo- 
dies of members, performing and administrative, the 
former doing the vocal business, and the latter form- 
ing the society itself; for be it known to you the 
performing members have not the least power of 
interference with the Directors, not even the right to 
vote. Oddly enough, the number of administrative 
members, (that is my own name for them,) is pre- 
cisely sufficient to fill all the offices of the association, 
and it is a very difficult matter to procure an election 
into that august body. Rather a close corporation, 
is it not? However, there is a great deal of talent 
and enterprise among the Directors; the Treasurer 
is a real Rhode Island man, careful, pains-taking, 
and the actual heart of the Society, with the cause 
of music always in view. The President is one of 
our oldest, most respected and popular organists, a 
good musician, and an estimable person. The Sec- 
retary we are not acquainted with except by name. 
The musical profession is ably represented by several 
organists and composers, among them two young 
men, whom I have seen noticed in the Journal as 
having had the honor of playing at the opening of 
the Tremont Temple organ, last August a year,—I 
mean Messrs. M. H. Cross and Frank Darvey; 
the first of these is the organist of the Society ; the 
last the composer of some very clever music that has 
been brought out by the Harmonia. But I am talk- 
ing of the Direction instead of “The Creation”; 
pray pardon me. 

The first concert of the season was given on Mon- 
day evening at Concert Hall, a very fine room in 
Chestnut street, somewhat larger than the Musical 
Fund Hall, though not quite so good in its acoustic 
construction. Having understood that there would 





be a crowd, I profited by the hint, went early, and 
sat for three quarters of an hour, before the com- 
mencement, cramped up on a narrow bench, between 
two very stout gentlemen, the thermometer about 90, 
and the throng actually frightful. Every cranny and 
chink was occupied; the avenues choked with extra 
benches and stools; the private boxes filled; the or- 
chestra, at the north end, overflowing with expectant 
auditors; and every standing place filled. Even the 
choir gallery and organ-loft, at the southern extre- 
mity of the hall, were invaded by the holders of 
standee tickets, and I heard that the very staircase 
outside was used as seats for those unable to pene- 
trate farther. 

I had brushed up my critical perceptions, and was 
prepared to speak out my exact opinions as to the 
merits, or I should more correctly say, the demerits, 
of the performance, but my first glance at the choir 
completely disarmed me, for there I saw—what ?— 
a pretty screen of delicate pink and white lace, ex- 
tending nearly across the front, thus announcing, in 
unmistakable terms, that the concert must be con- 
sidered as an amateur effort, and commanding a cer- 
tain allowance for the attempts of the singers thus 
concealed. 

I was vexed at first, and with my prejudices in 
favor of your Boston method, of the chorister's facing 
the public without the slightest description of shelter, 
I thought the screen an affectation, especially as 
nothing of the kind had been used by the Musical 
Union the preceding week. By degrees my objec- 
tions vanished, and, by the time the performance 
commenced I really liked the appearanee of the thin 
drapery; it makes a distinction between audience 
and performers not otherwise obtainable; it gives an 
air of exclusiveness and gentility, peculiar to the 
Harmonia’s institutions ; it also excites curiosity as 
to the identity of the vocalists, and makes the lady 
singers look like a troop of misty fairies, although 
some of those I saw come down at the close of the 
concert were very substantial and not in the least 
fairy-like; it is romantic, though it may be unne- 
cessary; it is an apology for defects, and, after all, 
lends a certain air of charm and mystery that is by 
no means objectionable in these matter-of-fact days. 
Another feature, new to me, was a printed libretto of 
the oratorio, provided with copious notes explana- 
tory of the music, and really quite an interesting, 
amusing and instructive pamphlet. 

The Oratorio was produced with a good deal of 
care, with a very effective orchestra of an unknown 
nnmber of musicians, as they were also behind the 
screen, and I could only see the scrolls of two or 
three double basses ; but without doubt the perform- 
ers were professional, and of good standing, as they 
played in first rate style throughout. Mr. Cross 
presided at the organ, and one of the papers states 
that he performed the entire oratorio a semitone 
higher than printed, in order to eqnalize the pitch of 
orchestra and organ, the instrument having been 
stupidly built that much below concert tone. Cer- 
tainly such wholesale transposition is no slight task. 
and to have achieved it so successfully is not a little 
creditable. * * * The exact concord between 
organ and orchestra was admirable, and occasionally 
it was a difficult matter to say whether the former 
was used, so perfectly did the tones blend. The 
chorus was evidently not so large as that of the 
Musical Union, but it was well balanced, and very 
accurate. The difference of tone between this choir 
and that of the Union could not fail to be remarked, 
but is easily explained by the fact that the Harmonia 
is formed of singers in Protestant churches, and the 
other chiefly of Roman Catholics, a distinction that 
also applies to the audiences, aud management. 
The fugues were given with great spirit, and effect, 
particularly “ The Heavens are telling,” although the 
final portion was taken more rapidly than I like, or 
than is usual. 
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The lady vocalists, who performed Gabriel and 
Eve, were evidently accomplished musicians; and 
the full tone and clearness of the upper C in “ The 
Marvellous Works” betrayed the identity of the 
singer, there being but one amateur in our city able 
to sustain that note with such power and truth. The 
same voice gave “ With verdure elad” most tasteful- 
ly; it was a pleasure to hear the music rendered 
with such fidelity. “On mighty pens,” was sung by 
the lady who assumed the part of Eve, and in its 
performance she evinced the possession of a beautiful 
organ, not as yet fully cultivated, but susceptible of 
receiving the highest finish. 

The music of Uriel was divided among several 
tenor voices, among them being easily discernible 
that of Mr. T. Bisnor; formerly of the Seguin 
troupe, but for two seasons the primo tenore of the 
Harmonia, and one of its most admired members. 
A German gentleman sang “ Now vanish before the 
holy beams,” but it was rather too low for his regis- 
ter; his pronunciation I forgot in the tasteful way he 
sang. Adam appeared to have a cold, but was oth- 
erwise good. Were it not for the screen I should 
criticize the performance of Raphael’s music, parti- 
cularly the recitatives ; the solos were passable ; it was 
also divided between two bassos. The concerted 
pieces were the least commendable portions of the 
oratorio, and can only be passed over on the score 
of that lace curtain; how I wish it had not been up, 
that my tongue could be loosened. Mr. Leoroip 
MEeIGNEN conducted the oratorio, and certainly as 
an amateur performance it was decidedly creditable, 
fully equvl to some professional trials I have heard ; 
most undeniably it gave satisfaction, as it was re- 
peated on Friday for the public, and was greeted by 
another full room, in spite of the rain, and Parop1’s 
concert at the Musical Fund Hall. 

I wish I had space to tell you about Parodl’s Mar- 


cellaise, and the excitement her agents are creating 
by advertisements and free tickets. She sings for the 
Philharmonic Soeicty’s first Concert this evening. 
I shall go and report. The Musical Union gives 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass on Tuesday week at Concert 
Hall. .Miss Pyne is expected to concertize soon, 
and on the whole we are more musical than ever. 
VERITAS. 
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Concert of Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 

The skies frowned a second time upon the feast 
prepared for us by our young Boston cantatrice, 
and told more sensibly in a diminished audience, 
than the first time, when, in spite of weather, all 
went forth so eagerly to welcome her. ‘This time 
there was asmaller, yet goodly number of listeners, 
who felt well rewarded for having braved the 
storm. The programme was made up of about 
the same kind of elements, in the same propor- 
tions, as before, with the addition, for the better, 
of an air by GLUCK. 

BEETHOVEN’S ballet overture, “ Men of Pro- 
metheus,” (which, though composed for a ballet, 
has more meat in it than the overtures to twenty 
“grand” operas,) was played with more effect 
than one would have anticipated by a mere skele- 
ton of an orchestra of twenty, under Mr. ZErR- 
RAHN. Had the quantity (of strings especially) 
been equal to the quality, there would have been 
nothing to complain of. Mr. Harrison MILLARD 
followed with an English ballad, to wit: BALFr’s 
“Then you'll remember me,” and sang it very 
sweetly ; indeed we soon forgot the hand-organ 
and almost forgave the writer. 








And now for the queen of the evening. Dio 
clemente, an aria from Marino Faliero, is one of the 
more interesting specimens of DonizEetTTI melody, 
when you seek beneath the uppermost and hack- 
nied pieces in the pile. The worst of it is, the 
style of Donizetti altogether has grown hacknied ; 
and singers, we fear, choose it not so much to 
lend their voices for the illustration of good 
music, as for that they find it a convenient music 
to illustrate their voices. This is generally the 
public’s fault, and not the artist’s, who is so de- 
pendent on that public. People will go to the 
theatre to see Boorn or MAcrEApy, and not 
Hamlet; Racnet, and not Racing, (in which 
case they are wise;) to the opera for GrisI, 
rather than for Mozart or Rossinr; and why 
not to the concert for the voice, and not for what 
that voice interprets,—for the person represent- 
ing, and not for the music, or the author repre- 
sented? So people will do, and it will be the 
last and highest triumph of good taste, when we 
shall all do otherwise. Then, and not before 
then, we may perhaps have earned the right to 
call ourselves a really musical people. But we 
did not intend this digression. The piece was 
beautifully, artistically sung. We are more and 
more charmed with the quality of Miss Phillipps’s 
voice. Some think it not so powerful as it was 
once; we think it is only that crude sound has 
been refined into fone ; it is ten times more musi- 
cal, more smooth and even, more expressive, than 
in her Museum days. Garcia and Italy have 
not been lost on her. Her tones are powerful 
enough for any hall, and if the ear, the sense does 
not own their full power, the mind, the inner 
sense, the feeling does. Her execution, in ornate 
passages, is superior, but not faultless. There 
was always a certain thickness in her articulation, 
which she has not quite got rid of,—an affair of 
organization, it is likely,—and which causes a lit- 
tle indistinctness in her rapid running passages. 
Her sostenuto and her trill are good; her phra- 
sing large and style in general satisfactory. We 
should think her forte, however, lay in the 
larger, simpler, nobler forms of melody, in ora- 
torio and the like, (and what music so well 
worthy of the greatest artist?) rather than in 
florid operatic music. Of the simple ballad style 
too, she is mistress; witness the two little pieces, 
which she sang to her own accompaniment in the 
second part: “ The Village Bells,” by Peep, and 
that pretty version of “ Home,” which so charmed 
everybody at her first concert, and with which she 
this time answered the encore. Mr. Millard fol- 
lowed with Verp1's gay, gallant Za Donna é 
mobile, which he tossed off with considerable grace. 

A piece by Griuck, the great master of dra- 
matic music, was, strange to say, a novelty in 
Boston concerts. That a piece so famous as the 
Cavatina from “ Orpheus:” Che fard senza Eu- 
ridice ; a melody so exquisite and so purely ex- 
pressive, as the delight of that whole fresh audi- 
ence bore witness, should now invite our hearing 
for the first time was indeed strange. Those who 
heard it, were, we trust, convinced that there is 
noble and effective melody outside of modern 
Italian opera, even in the oldest works which it is 
fashionable to let alone as “ classical.” Miss Phil- 
lipps gave the introductory recitative in a chaste, 
distinct, artistic manner, and the large, full-flowing 
periods of the melody seemed just suited to her 
voice. She sang it finely, only we would have 
preferred to hear it in its naked simplicity, with- 





out certain modern adornments, elaborate caden- 
zas, and here and there hurried tempos, which 
we suppose we are to credit to her teacher. As 
it was, it proved the great “hit” of the evening, 
and encouraged the hope that those famous operas 
of Gluck, so full of the music of character and 
nature, without any nonsense, or passages for 
mere display of singers—so simple, too, in their 
construction, and so easy in comparison with 
modern operas, may some day be introduced to 
an American audience. This very Orfeo, for in- 
stance : what could be more practicable or more 
charming? It has but three solo characters, Or- 
pheus, Euridice and Amor, all of which are 
usually sopranos, although the music of Orpheus 
in the French editions is set for a high tenor. 
In Germany it is sung by contraltos or mezzo 
sopranos, like JoHANNA WAGNER. For the 
rest a series of simple, but most impressive cho- 
ruses, of mourning friends, of shades and furies 
in Tartarus, of spirits in Elysium, &c., with instru- 
mentation wonderfully expressive for the simple 
means employed, a few ballets, &c., are all that 
is required. Yes, one thing more,—a real mastery 
of recitative; for Gluck, like Handel, studied the 
significance of words and thoughts in every tone. 
We might have it in Italian or English. If the 
manager of our Boston Theatre is contemplating 
the production of English opera, with the aid of 
Miss Phillipps and other native artists, why not 
do a good thing for Art, as well as what must, if 
well done, also prove a popular and pleasing 
thing, by getting up the Ritter Gluck’s lyrical 
representation of the beautiful old tale of Or- 
pheus and Euridice? Turn back to our Journal 
of Dec. 23, 1854, and read our Berlin corres- 
pondent’s description of it as performed by Jo- 
hanna Wagner and others. 

The First Part closed with the spirited duet 
from Tancredi, in which, as well as in the yet 
more brilliant and ornate Non pik mesta (from 
“ Cinderella”) in the second part Miss Phillipps 
eonfirmed our first impression of Her as an excel- 
lent singer of the Rossinr music. "She was well 
seconded by Mr. Millard. 

Part Second consisted of Frotrow's overture 
to Martha, of which the first bars promise some- 
what, but which soon runs into the most shallow, 
hum-drum prettiness ; the English ballads before- 
named; a romanza, La Domanda, composed 
and sung by Mr. Millard,—a melody which well 
hits the average style of current Italian melody, 
and of course well suited to his own voice; Non 
pit mesta ; the “ Anvil chorus,” which it is enough 
to have heard once, and by not stopping to renew 
the ringing whereof in oursmind’s ear, we also lost 
the duet from Za Favorita. Upon the whole it was 
a very pleasant concert of its kind, but made us 
all the more desire to hear the fine voice and 
dramatic talent of ApeELAIDE PurLurrrs in 
concerts (that is to say in music) of a higher 
kind, as well as in opera. 





Mntelligence. 


Foreign Musical 
LeErpziG.—A correspondent of the London Musical 
World gives the following account of the first Gewand- 
haus Concert : 


I have endeavored to trace back the history and 
origin of the Gewandhaus Concerts from their very 
commencement, but have not been able to gather more 
than a few particulars. Their origin is ascribed to 
Sebastian Bach, at that time Cantor, or music director 
at the St. Thomas Church here. The first took place, 
not in the present spacious building, but in the yee 
of a private gentleman, and was considered a private 
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undertaking, with the limited number of sixteen sub- 
scribers, each to pay twenty thalers for ten concerts to 
defray all needful expenses; on the 11th of March, 1743, 
the number of applicants to become subscribers, how- 
ever, increased to such a degree, that the room was 
found to become too small; it was enlarged in conse- 
quence, and about eighty years ago the concerts were 
removed to the present Gewandhaus Hall, where, 
through the influence of Mendelssohn and other emi- 
nent musicians, they have since attained a name among 
the best series of musical entertainments in Europe. 
Perhaps it might not be uninteresting to mention the 
names of the conductors of these concerts since 
Mendelssohn’s time. They are in the following order: 
—Ferdinand Hiller, Gade, Rietz, David, Gade, and, at 
present, Rietz again conducts. This year’s series com- 
menced on Saturday, 30th September, to an unsually 
crowded audience. On entering the hall, we were sur- 
prised and delighted on seeing the comfortable change 
which had taken place in its appearance. The seats 
have been fresh covered over and almost all ticketed as 
reserved. Another chandelier has been added in the 
middle of the hall, and the whole has undergone a 
new painting, while conspicuously over Mendelssohn’s 
likeness may be seen the appropriate motto, ‘* Res se- 
vera est verum gaudium.” The programme was as 
follows: Part I.—Overture to Genovefa, R. Schu- 
mann; Recitativ ed atia from Haydn’s Creation, sung 
by Mme. von Holdorp, ‘ And God said;” Concerto, 
by Mendelssohn, performed by Herr Henri Wieniaw- 
shi; Recitative e Duetto, from Mozart’s Entfihrung, 
sung by Mme. von Holdorp and Professor Gitze; Fan- 
tasie for the violin by Paganini, performed by Herr 
Weiniawski. Part II.—Symphonia Pastorale, by 
Beethoven. 

At the Opera Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord was 
given Oct. 4th: the principal parts by Mlle. Bartel, 
Mme. Richter and Herren Behr, Marloff, Schneider 
and Brassin. It was rather coldly received. The operas 
given in September were Die Zauberflite, Lucrezia 
Borgia (twice), Montecchi e Capuleti (twice), Auber’s 
Magon (twice), and Don Juan, with Friiulein Grosser 
as Donna Anna. 


Paris. —The Théatre Italien has opened with the 
Moise of-Rosstnt. The Grand Opera repeats also the 
same work. The managers of the rival houses have 
each pressed the great composer to assist at the pro- 
duction of the opera, but he refuses. ‘I beg you,” he 
said, in reply to further solicitations, “ not to compel 
me to leave my ‘attitude.’ I wish to be like Austria.” 
The only musical performances in which Rossini has 
shown an interest in Paris, have been those of the Co- 
logne Miinner-Gesang-Verein, to whom he wrote a note 
of warmest acknowledgment, thus showing that his 
tastes have not swerved from the new direction which 
they took in “‘ William Tell.’ Movse failed at the 
Italiens, but Cenerentola, with Mme. Borcui-MAmo 
in the place of ALBONI, was a great success. — 
CarRrion, the Spanish tenor, does not sustain his 
Vienna reputation. SALvi, as manager, seems to have 
already got into trouble, Verp1 having withdrawn 
from the theatre the liberty to perform his works. Paris 
is but too glad to fall back on Rossini.—The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg’s new opera, Santa Chiara, is not a little 
praised; but for a fuller account we hope to find room 
next week, 











Musical Chit-Chat. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and company, it is rumored, 
are soon to give one or more concerts in Boston.... 
The first of the cheap people’s concerts, given by the 
Artizan’s Recreative Union, took place in the Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening. We have to gather 
all our information from the other papers. It ap- 
pears that the songs of Miss Puirtiprs and Mr. 
ARTHURSON were greatly admired, especially the 
ballads and comic songs; so too the pieces by the 
Germania Serenade Band. The avdience was large, 
but the tone thereof somewhat noisy, the mistake 
having been committed of inviting the firemen in a 
body to occupy the galleries. Of course they brought 
with them firemen’s habits, which are well enough in 
the street, but scarcely suited to a concert ; cat-calls 
and cock-crowings, &c., being not particularly in- 
spiring either as accompaniments or interludes to 
good music. The consequence can only be that the 
music must come down to the Bowery boy standard, 
and so the end of this in itself excellent movement, 
the elevation and refinement of the people, be utter- 
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ly defeated. This need not be. Rightly managed, 
the experiment of refined amusement for the people 
must succeed ; witness Mr. Barnard’s concert in the 
same place a few weeks since. Let the firemen go 
and mingle socially and naturally, as quiet citizens, 
and not as firemen, and it will work much better. 


The Classical Matinées of W1itt1aAm Mason and 
Carv BerGMANN in New York are definitively an- 
nounced to commence on the 27th. They have the 
aid of Messrs. Toko. Tuomas, (first violin,) J. Mo- 
SENTHAL, (second violin,) and G. Marka, (viola.) 
The later quartets of Beethoven, (so rarely heard— 
never in this country,) the works of Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Frank, Volckmann, Brahms, Rubinstein, and 
Berwald, will form the leading features of the pro- 
grammes. The model followed is the celebrated 
matinées of Liszt at Weimar. Here will be some- 
thing to gratify the newest curiosity of those who 
would keep the run of musical composers, and we 
heartily wish the plan success in such full measure as 
to overflow some day into our smaller city. 


A Dublin paper states positively that Sims 
ReeEvES, with a soprano, baritone and basso, is on 
the point of sailing for this country, to give whether 
English operas or concerts it is not said, under 
the management of Dr. Joy....We are disappoint- 
ed in our New York correspondence and get no ac- 
count of the Prophéte at the Academy. From the 
tone of the newspaper notices the success, as regards 
the numbers and enthusiasm of the audience, has 
been moderate. All agree that it is put splendidly 
upon the stage, that the choruses are well drilled and 
the orchestra effective for its size. Mme. LAGRANGE, 
Miss Henster, and Sig. Morettt are highly com- 
plimented, and the critic of the Courier says the new 
tenor, SALVIANT, has one of the sweetest and purest 
of not very robust tenor voices and is a very grace- 
ful singer....OLe Butt is giving concerts in Can- 
ada....The committee on piano-fortes at the Amer- 
ican Institute awarded the highest prize to a German 
manufacturer in New York by the name of STErIN- 
way, of whom, the Review says, it never heard, as he 
does not advertise. ... Mme. LAGRANGE has received 
an offer to sing in opera at Rio Janeiro forty-eight 
times, at the rate of one thousand dollars for a single 
performance, and expenses all paid... .Remrny, the 
Hungarian patriot, and a thorough Wagnerite, has 
received the appointment of violin solo to the Queen’s 
band, London. 

The Hartford Times (Oct. 16) has the following 
notice of two of our promising young native musi- 
cians : 

Mr. Louts T. Downes, who has been for several years 
the admirable and efficient organist of Christ Church, in 
this city, and under whose direction the fine choir of that 
church has attained such a wide-spread reputation—has 
gone to Providence to act as organist in the church in 
which Bishop Clark officiates. Mr. Downes's eminent 
talent as an organist, and his well known efficiency in 
drilling a choir, will be appreciated in Providence. 

Mr. Henry WItson, who was formerly an organist at 
Greenfield, and more recently at Springfield, succeeds 
Mr. D. as organist at Christ Church, and played forthe first 
time last Sunday. Mr. Wilson has been studying music 
in Germany, for the past eighteen months, and by the 
way, is said to be the writer of those excellent letters 
which appeared, from time to time. in the Springfield 
Republican, over the signature of W. With one or two 
exceptions we have never heard an organist whose style 
of playing was so perfectly satisfactory in all respects. 
He plays most admirably, and moreover, what is most ex- 
tremely rare in this country, though almost universal 
abroad, he accompanies instead of leading the choir, and 
his accompaniments are expressive. 
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MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


—GIVEsS— 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 
ALTO VOICE 
\ ANTED, immediately, for an Episcopal church in this 
city. Noone need apply, who has not all the requisites 
of a good church singer. Salary according to musical capa- 








city. Candidates may leave their address at this office. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Boa by the numbers who have already sub- 
scribed for season tickets, the Managing Committee re- 
spectfully announce that the proposed series of Six Converts 
will commence on SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 24th, in the 
Boston Music Hall, and be continued once a fortnight. 

The Orchestra of fifty-four of our best musicians has been 
organized, with CARL ZeRRAHN as Conductor, a t 
Solo Artists will assist. The leading features of the First Con- 
cert will be Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, the Overture to 
Tannhduser, and the Finale from Don Juan, for orchestra ; 
Vocal pieces by Mrs. J. H. Lone ; and Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G minor, for Piano, by Orro Dreset. 

Early applications will be 'y for Subscription Tickets, 
as the lists cannot be kept open after the 20th of November. 
Tickets for the Single Concert, Fifty Certs. Subscription 
tickets will be ready for delivery Nov. 12th, at Richardson’s 
Musical! Exchange, 282 Washington street, where further par- 
ticulars may be learned. By order of the Committee, 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, Sec. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


HE Government of the Society announces that the usual 
series of SIX CONCERTS will be given at the Music Hall, 
commencing on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov’r 18, when Han- 
del’s Oratorio, SOLOMON, will be performed for the first time 
in America. Talented Vocalists and an efficient Orchestra have 
been engaged. 
CARL ZeRRARN, Conductor; F. F. Muetier, Organist. 
Full particulars will be given in future advertisements. 
Tickets for the series, $2—may be obtained at the Music 
Stores of Reed & Co., Ditson, Wade, Richardson and Miller: 
also of the Secretary. H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary, 
Boston, October 23, 1855. Joy’s Building. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS.— Seventh Series. 
Che AMendelssahu Quintetie Club, 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the musical pub- 

lic of Boston, that they will give a series of EIGHT 
Chamber Concerts at Messrs. CuicKeRING’s Rooms, to take 
place on alternate Tuesday evenings. Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at the music stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 


SOMETHING NEW AND MUSICAL. 


ANUAL OF HARMONY, an Elementary Treatise 
! of the principles of Harmony and Thorough Bass, with 
explanations of the system of Notation, designed as a Text- 
Book for the use of Schools and Seminaries, as well as for pri- 
vate instruction, by J. C. D. PARKER. It begins with the very 
first rudiments of Musical Science, and carries the pupil gra- 
dually through all the principles of NOTATION, HARMONY 
and THOROUGH BASS. Any one who understands the Eng- 
lish language, can by its aid acquire sufficient knowledge to 
HARMONIZE MELODIES, and arrange pierces for playing. It con- 
tains Questions and Exercises in each chapter, with a Key at 
the end, so that those who cannot avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of a teacher will find no difficulty in teaching themselves. 
Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of the price, 75 cents. Dealers and Seminaries supplied 
on the most liberal terms. Published by 
THAN RICHARDSON, 
Musical Exchange, Boston. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


102 MYRTLE STREET. 

















Sold at all music stores. 








CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 5389 BROAD- 
KS WAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 

the United States. 
Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

(G-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, eleg with cheap , having no compe- 
tition. 








MR. CORELLI, 
NCOURAGED by the success of his Ciassrs in Sincina 

‘4 last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
aring’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o’clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same honr and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &c., he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GENNARI as pianist and accom- 
panist. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PracticaL work, serving both asa Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
Wi.tam MASon says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Wess says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 

1,75. tage prepaid. 

($1,75,) postage 0. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


NOW READY : 


Complete, three volumes in one, bound in cloth. Price $2.63: 
By mail, $2 85. 


ALBRECHTSBERGER'S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASE, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruction. 
Translated by SaBiLLA Nove..o, from the original German. 
The musical examples revised by Vincent NoveL_o. [Former 
price, $10 50.) Vol 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 cts., by 
mail, 94 cents. Vols. 11. and 111., Guide to Composition. 
Each, 88 cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 





v. 
CATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by Mary 
CowpeNn CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$3.75.] In paper wrapper, 63 cents; by mail, 68 cts. 


IV. 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Transiated from the German by SaBitta NoveLto. The musical 
examples revised by Jostan Pittman. [Former price, $1 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


III. 

FETIS’ TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Tuomas HeLmore, 
M.A. [Former price, 15francs.) In paper wrapper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 


II. 

MARX’S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An 
aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Gzorar Mactrone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello’s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3.75.] Bound in 
cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

*,* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


I. 

CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jostan Prrrman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn. [Former 
price, $7.88.) Bound in cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Seipet, Organist at Breslau. Price, 


$150; by mail, $1.63. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 


Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 

tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 





Sig. Benpetari’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Suloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 





ANTED, A Lady to teach Piano, Singing, Guitar, 

\ Pencilling and Water-colors. Apply immediately, stat- 

ing qualifications in full. Salary $500 per annum, with con- 
ditions of increase. GEO. C. TAYLOR, 

Director of the Acad. of Music and Fine Arts connected with 

the Madison Female College, Mudison, Morgan Co. Geo. 


MITH & NIXON'S NEW HALL, 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, 2,500. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHICKERING & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONTIO TEMPUE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


SONS, 


Apr 29 
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& ‘EDWARD 
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BALCH, 


CHURCH’ ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wm. B. D. Simmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from #400 to $).500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
$12,000. Aud by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to Wm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connertion, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS oF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, fer cash ; can al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath — seroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Sacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cosé builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 


Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 38mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 








EXE WW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professi 1 Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 











ns 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Crs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most ra 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Asso: iation ; also at the Metropoli Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. . 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $300. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smporters aut Wublishers of ALnsir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G~AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 











“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 

HE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 

Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization—including a selection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems, 
Price $6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Bass — 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 
RBACISA OF KS OREGAY, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TITE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
0G>Communications may be left with OLIveR Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 











MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 

No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&c. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 











Cc. Ex. CILRARIE SE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 
RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 





GUSTAV EREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line ay 
gach subsequent insertion, per lin : 
For one column, (126 lines) firstinsertion...... 
Do do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 





na > CADRAAA AAR, 
__No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








‘MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 




















